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Preface 


For fifteen years — more than that — I have not known what to do with this manuscript. 
In 2005, it was entrusted to my care. At the same time, in an unsigned Will, I was named 
executor of a non-existent estate — unless a stick or two of furniture, a half dozen paperbacks, 
and a bank account with something under a thousand dollars can be considered an estate. 


To begin, the manuscript is not a manuscript in any traditional sense, but rather a Word 
document in an outmoded version of Windows. Jay Hammond Smith wanted me to put the 
document in order, sort it out (I now suppose), and then see to its publication. Sight unseen, I 
agreed to do that, and he died two or three days later. 


The irony, which this electronic book will make clear, is that Jay himself was an editor. 
In Korea, he had been with Stars & Stripes, and later he worked with a small publishing 
house in Minneapolis. We met at a now-defunct private university, where Jay was teaching 
creative writing to future MBAs. Upon such stuff stands the Peter Principle, in both our 
cases. Yup, teaching the Class of ‘99, during the hey-day of Neo-Lib globalization — with Jay 
deporting as a latter-day Beat poet while comporting as a 19th century Romantic. And yet, he 
once had been married and held down a day job, because he wanted a family. With a Bloody 
Mary or two down the hatch, he would describe himself as The World’s Oldest Teenager. 


He was genuine. People liked Jay. His small funeral was a motley gathering of bohemia, 
academia, day-jobbers, and joint-venture types. One former student carried a framed 
photograph of Jay, wrapped tightly in his arms. There was a tear or two in the eyes of the 
secretarial pool. And, of course, it may have rained. No, it rained three days later, when his 
ashes were scattered on the river. 


Stray Dogs is the title that Jay Hammond Smith settled upon. Now lost, he had taken a 
photo of a mixed mutt napping on the sidewalk fronting The Dog Hotel, a canine flophouse; 
and, naturally, the photo was intended for the dust-cover. The poems in this collection were 
addressed to people Jay had known. He shared drafts of these poems with his daughter, Zoe, 
herself a poet, and this is where complication enters. The drafts went back and forth via 
electronic mail, suggestions were made, lines were recast, and all of it was “saved” in a single 
document file, the same as was entrusted to me. Whose words are whose? There are many 
drafts and two different files labeled “final version”. That partly explains why nothing has 
been done these past fifteen years. It is also why the poems must remain a work-in-progress, 
like Jay himself. 


Q.E.D. 
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For Zoe, Damon, and Zack 


1 


for James 


Two wild camels, bitter rivals, 
vying for the sweet harem. 
You who know all of human 
farce and folly, 


what do you discern of them? 


No gnashing teeth, no raucous bellows, 
no swift kicks with lethal legs. 

No, they saunter desert as if at leisure 
like long lost bedfellows, 


all the while taking measure. 


At last one prostrates itself 
before the other. Then, 

the loser, the one that stands, 
granting the supremacy of its foe, 


wanders off alone across the sands. 


The young cat, 
green, so lean, 
mottled brown and gold, 
sits on the wall 


under the banana tree. 


Two huge leaves, 

in winter gold, brown, green, 
pirouette 

like puppets 


in the breeze. 


The cat watches 

the performance, 

lifts a tiny paw, hesitates, 
then smacks 


first Punch, then Judy. 


From my balcony, I applaud. 
The leaves grow still. 

The cat eyeing me, lifts 

a tiny paw, hesitates, then 


jumps behind the wall. 


Two swifts sit 
on the wire, 
facing east, 


kissing. 


Then one darts 
away and 
the other 


pecks the air. 


Ridge-backed 
cocoa moth 
lies 

on its side 


on the ledge. 


Is it dead 

or sleeping? 
I touch it 
and it stirs, 


dazed. 


I leave it alone. 


Later that 
morning 
I return to 


find it gone. 


The gecko that lives in the kitchen 
doesn't eat much, 
a stray moth or a careless beetle, 


perhaps a scorpion now and then. 


We're waiting for the rainy season, 
the gecko and I, 
then he'll grow fat on mosquitoes, 


and then I'll be ready to give him a name. 


Mourning doves and ravens 
feeding on the green. 

To the boy they are 

nuns at a picnic; 


they genuflect, they dance. 


Tossing them 

the corn so heedlessly, 
he cannot know 

the metaphor 


is in the grain. 


The boy lay on a hillside 
and dreamed: 

When I am a man 

I shall stand in the 


hollow of the wind's hand. 


My love will be there with me, 
tall as a god and true. 

Moon will scatter 

lemon blossoms in our hair, 


and our lips will taste of the sea. 


You were all of his sonnets, all of his songs. 
He wrote your name a thousand times in all: 


Paulo, Pablo, Pablito, Paul. 


9 

The woman at Ruidoso 
warned us of the wolves. 
So that night while 

you slept under the stars, 


I kept my vigil. 


Don't laugh at me. 

Even then I knew something 
of the nature of wolves, 

just as you knew something 


of the nature of love. 


I knew there was 

no danger. 

They would look, 

and with grave dignity 


they would move on. 


That night 

I heard their howling 
and windsong 

and your stirring 


in your sleep, 


as you turned 
toward me 
and I thought 
I heard you 


speak my name. 


10 


for Paul Dix 


All the girls of Ronda and half the boys 
fell head over heels for you. 

You strode into the corrida of their lives 
as if you wore the suit of lights. 

They drank each moment 


of your generous, heroic eyes. 


O, I was proud to walk 

beside you, hold your cape 

in those sunwashed afternoons, 
for with you 

I was no stranger 


to beauty or to holiness, 


or in that reflected glory, 


to all the boys of Ronda and half the girls. 


11 


Was the dead baby theirs, 


or did they buy it for this caper? 


At any rate, they 

stuffed it full of emeralds, 
sewed it back up, 

wrapped it the finest linen, 
and placed it in a casket 


of lacquered sandalwood. 


At Customs 

they wailed and mourned, 

all adrenaline and high art. 

The dashing Zambian inspector, 
father and opera lover himself, 


at last commiserated, 


waving them and their tiny cargo 


through to the jet bound for Senegal. 


12 
for Zack 


That tentative moving, 
moving toward, 
hand tentatively 


touching hand. 


These callow youths, 
gawky and gangly 
as sunflowers reaching, 


reaching toward. 


All your pity 
cannot bring them home; 
all your piety 


cannot turn them back. 


13 


for Damon 


Now the circus leaves town 
in the wee small hours, 
and this has been found 


to be good for all concerned. 


Once, in a northern metropolis, 
obdurate city fathers decreed 
that cages and clowns and rings 


should best depart at rush hour. 


It was then, or so the story goes, 


the elephants did unspeakable things. 


14 


for Viktor Hugo Rojas 


When the sun beat me down 
at Puntarenas, 
you were my voice, 


you would cover me with flowers. 


Three days I knew not night 
from morning; only your hands, 
small as an angel's, 


bathing me in the cooling waters. 


The fever passed, and 
I knew you once more. 
Your skin cool and sweet as flowers. 


You carried me to the heart of Song. 


15 


Nothing was certain then, 


in the time of Salazar, under that moon. 


When at last he spoke, his voice cracked, 
not perhaps from extreme youth, 
but perhaps because he had asked it 


to carry the burden of unfamiliar banality. 


"I have no watch," I replied. 


"For I have taken the Vow of Poverty." 


"Isn't strange, etrangeiro, that you 


"haven't at least a Mickey Mouse?" 


"And isn't stranger still, that you, 
"poor sailor, haven't yet learned to read 
"these mocking stars? May the soul 


"of Fernao de Magallanes rest in peace." 


Joining me on the bench and shaking my hand, 
he said perhaps without irony, 
"My dear wandering monk, I am Joao of Nazare, 


"and I have taken the Vow of Chastity." 


We smiled, for nothing was certain then, 


in the time of Salazar, under that moon. 


16 


for Rui Duarte Simoens 


Aquilinho, Prince of Punks, 


even the pimps are scared shitless of you. 


At Lisbon station you strut and preen, 


though only Rui has come to bid farewell. 


On the train bearing you home to Faro, 
you relent, your grieve: 


I am too fucking young to die. 


In those last days we walk 
the strand arm-in-arm: 


Tell that crazy Rui I loved him. 


I promise and we shout his name 


again and again at the raging sea. 


Do you hear the moaning in the sea? 
It is the voices of all the boys 
who set sail in those great tall ships 


that never rounded the Cape. 


17 


Wedding day in Alentejo. 
Time enough to stop 
at the old farm 


on the way to the town hall. 


Kicking off her satin pumps 
and hitching up her train, 
the bride lead the way across 


the fields, through the shin-deep mud. 


Under the cork tree lay 
an enormous hog, dead since morning. 
Flies chanted in its snout, in and out 


of its idiotic mouth. 


One particularly bloated one 
sat motionless 
on a yellow incisor, and we 


stared at it for the longest time. 


Then the bride said, 
"Gentlemen, it's time to dance." 
And we followed her, one by one, 


to the waiting limousine. 


18 


Dusk had come to Cordoba. 
Three thousand blackbirds 
perched along the wires. 
What a raucous 

chorus, brouhaha. 


Blackbird lutes, blackbird lyres. 


At the bullring early afternoon, 

a brash torero, hometown boy, 
laughing, raucous, defying death, 
gave us joy and fear, and in between 


each mad ole, we held and held our breath. 


I thought I would never know again 
anything quite so sublime as that, 

but then the blackbirds came out to play 
along the wires of lovely twilit Spain, 


and took my breath, took it straightaway. 


19 


Ko's second cousin, Yi, came 

to Ansung one August day 

to introduce himself and bring 

news of Ko and Kim, once upon a time 


soldier friends, my musketeers. 


His gift a flask of Chinese wine, 
called baegal, 190-proof. 

I packed a picnic lunch, along 
with two tin cups for the wine, 


no more than twice the size of thimbles. 


We set out for the mountaintop, 
not high but the slope was steep. 
We ascended, laboring mad dogs, 
laughing, stinking with sweat, 


making discoveries of one another. 


Yi was bright and funny, a senior 

English major at Seoul National U. 

He spoke impeccable English and French. 
"And I know 7000 Chinese characters-- 


"enough to read the classic Korean poems." 


We ate our lunch among the forsythia. 
He would graduate soon and then 

go off to Michigan for postgrad study. 
We were both young, early-twenties, 


and everything seemed within our grasp. 


Surviving the drinking of baegal. 

first we toasted Ko and Kim, heads reeling. 
Then Yi toasted me. "Shall we go on?" I asked. 
"Of course, it's your turn, don't you know?" 


"Really, I don't, but here's to you, my friend." 


Then, drunk and glad, he kissed me 

full on the mouth, which didn't surprise, 
for it seemed as natural as the blazing sun. 
Then he fell asleep and then I, too, 


slept, holding him against me, out of time. 


Night was falling when we awoke. 

Still tipsy, we descended slowly, 

wary, careful, and crazed as goats. 

At the well, we scrubbed each other's back, 


poured buckets of icy water on feverish heads. 


Then it was time for him to take the last bus 

to Pyungtaek, and then the train to Seoul. 

At the bus stop, he said, "Thanks for the picnic 
"and...the kiss. Did you mind terribly?" 


"On the contrary, it was all glory," I replied. 


"But just tell me this: you know, Korean guys 
"don't like to kiss, at least I haven't found it so. 
"So how did you learn to kiss like that?" 
Boarding the bus and winking, he turned 


and said, "French movies." And then he was gone. 


20 


Last night 

I leapt across the stile 
and lay in the gorse 
with the ewes 


and the lambs. 


We watched 

the peregrines, 

so without remorse, 
quaintly 


butcher all the rams. 


21 


The young woman, 
once young, 

sifts 

through the rubble 


with her stick. 


The precision bombs, 
not so precise, 

have brought 

her here 


before. 


First her husband, 
then her daughter, 
and now today 

they carried her son 


home, in part. 


The young woman, 
once young, sifts 
through the rubble 
for his left hand, 


his right foot. 


22 


Something more than human, 
someone more humane. 
O, I have been your brother Abel, 


I have been your Cain. 


Something less than human, 
someone less humane. 
I have been your Abel, 


O, I have been your brother Cain. 


23 


for Zoe 


Here in Lampang 
the naga 
nuzzle 


the navel of the dawn. 


At midday 
the stray dogs 
translate 


the Sanskrit of the sun. 


When dusk comes on, 
the sleek lost boys 
gather by the river, 


intoning hymns to forgetfulness. 


And here in the deepest night, 
I wander mean streets, 
longing for you, for you, 


and what might have been. 


24 


to Prayom 


When you first kissed me, 


I was the hare caught in the moon. 


When you last touched me: 


Again, the hare trapped in the moon. 


But don't let your vanity cloud your mind: 


I was never your captive but my own. 


Look closely at the cloudless sky tonight 


and see, know: the trap's been sprung. 


25 
to Tha 


Between what we say 
and what we hear, 


aeons of silence remain. 


Meteors clashing 
in unknown galaxies 


light years gone. 


And all we hold dear, 
a cacophony 


in a field of daisies. 


26 


for Miranda 


These eyes, Siddhartha's eyes. 
I once saw them in the sea 


when I was a lonely boy. 


These eyes, Gautama's eyes, 
I once saw them in the sun 


when our daughter was born. 


These eyes, Lord Buddha's eyes, 
I once saw them in the moon 


when you honored the child in me. 


27 


Fire, lend me your voice 
that I might climb 


these mountains before the dawn. 


Wind, lend me your hand 
that I might ford 


these rivers before the night. 


Rain, give me your hope 
that I might dream 


all my dreams before my Time. 


28 


Summing up 
when the time 
had come to sum up, 


he wept. 


He knew, knew 
once for all 
he had taken things 


far too easily. 


He had thought, 
always thought, 
there was time, 


still time 


to get it right, 
to atone, 
to break away 


into light. 


Now at last he 
knew, at last, 
that time had run 


out, at last. 


29 


The Lady December, 

history on his side, 

sashays down the lane. 
Organdy gown, six-inch heels, 
blue eyeshadow, 

coiffure in the manner 

of the boy courtesans 

at the fabled Royal Court 

in Ayutthaya. 


With uncanny confidence, 
and uncommon grace, 

he glides, waving 

and smiling to all he sees. 
They return his greetings, 
sure as he of his heritage. 

All perhaps dreaming 

of the fabled Royal Court 


at Ayutthaya. 


30 


The police were checking that day, 
so he wore his helmet, 


but did not close the clasp. 


At impact, his body went one way, 
motorcycle helmet another, 


and then his brain was gone. 


For ten days his heart fought on 
until he was ready for the fire. 


He was 13, Boonsawe's only son. 
y 


31 


to Ae 


If that notorious 

fat cat, 

the beer tycoon Charoen, 
gave you a 50-satang bit, 
just one, 

for every lie you ever said, 
in no time flat 

his vast fortune would be 
lost and gone, 


and he'd be seeing red. 


If he gave me a roi-baht bill, 

just one, 

for every time I called your bluff, 
I could walk these streets until 
numb with angst and thirst, 

I'd have enough, but just enough, 
for two liters of his finest swill, 
laced with formaldehyde, 

almost as hard to swallow 


as my pride. 


32 


Dawn breaks and the immense 


loneliness shatters the banana trees. 


The sleek cats, perhaps asleep, 


are nowhere to be seen. 


Today I might go to Burma, 


if only because it's Christmas. 


Yes, I will go to Burma, 


if only because it's Christmas. 


33 


All that sea ennobles, 
all that sea betrays, all 


that sea, alas, enslaves. 


Today, tonight, 
I heard their calling, calling, 


calling out beneath the waves. 


Somewhere where 
The Buda and the Pest 
Converge, I wandered 
It was night 

As it always is 


Somewhere where 
The Buda and the Pest 
Converge, I wandered 
It was dawn 

As it always is 


I reached into my rucksack 
Pulled out a bit of angel food 
Somewhere where 

The Buda and the Pest 
Converge 


Saroj, the village headman, had nothing to do. He sat at his desk, untangling paper clips. 
How, he thought, do they get this way? 


Perhaps some coffee would get him moving. He called to his daughters, Nee and Ya. 
Ya, the buxom one, appeared. "Good morning, Father. How are you feeling today?" 


Saroj didn't answer that query. "A coffee, girl. Iced, not too sweet. You know the headman 
has much to do today. Yes, a coffee will start things right." 


Ya looked at him, smiled, and went away. 


Even from himself Saroj couldn't hide the disdain he felt for this girl. 


O to die alone 
Laissez-faire 
Completely 
Without care 
Without regret 
Without remorse 
Here or there 

Or maybe at 
The gates 
Among the greats 
Of old Kiev 
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